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It is the quality, not the identity, of the microscopic fact that gives 
offense. What are the facts of science? Conventions, says Poincare; 
metaphysical entities, says Russell; preconceptions, says Veblen. In 
other words they are very like the ordinary facts of life — like the season's 
crop of profiteers and presidential nominees. There is nothing magical 
about them except the regard in which they are held. 

The presumption is that life contains many things, some reduced to 
"science " and some not. " The majority of philosophers hold that there 
are other means to knowledge besides those of natural science" (p. 135). 
Quite so. 

C. E. Ayres 

Amherst College 



Sovietism: The A B C of Russian Bolshevism According to the 

Bolshevists. By William English Walling. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. ix+220. $2.00. 

This book does well what it engages to do, viz., sift such evidence as is 

available from bolshevist sources in order to give the general public an 

authentic account of what the bolshevists themselves think bolshevism 

is. Mr. Walling has little sympathy with the men, like Alonzo E. Taylor, 

William C. Bullitt, Raymond Robins, and their kind, who virtually 

assume that bolshevism is to be judged by its Utopian hopes rather than 

by its works and their total effects. He assumes on the contrary that 

the judgments of value which leading bolshevists have advertised are 

so repugnant to most Western minds that it is needless to wait for their 

refutation by the logic of events before condemning them. The book 

should do much as an antiseptic against the bolshevist poison. 

Albion W. Small 
University of Chicago 



New Towns after the War: An Argument for Garden Cities. By 
New Townsmen. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. 
$0.60. 

A brilliant statement of the housing situation in England with an 
epigrammatic analysis of the remedies that might be applied should 
English conservatism be bold enough to realize the dangers that super- 
urbanism presents. 

The book is mainly a plea for the distribution of population, the 
creation of garden cities with limitations upon populational growth, and 
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the decentralization of industry in order to bring workers in closer 
contact with rural life and rural resources for normal living. 

The garden cities of the Letchworth type are held before the reader 
as the most successful experiment in the creation of new cities, and 
various methods of financing including co-operative methods, industrial 
financing, and government subsidy are advocated. 

This small booklet, emanating from some friend or friends of the 
English Garden City movement, despite its brevity and somewhat 
propagandistic character, states clearly many of the recognized causes 
of our confused methods of municipal engineering and suggests practical 
solutions, which in the end are bound to find recognition in the city 
building efforts of both England and America. 

Carol Aronovici 

San Francisco 

Inbreeding and Outbreeding: Their Genetic and Sociological Sig- 
nificance. By Edwin M. East, Ph.D., and Donald F. 
Jones, Sc.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. 
Pp.285. $2.50. 

The first eleven chapters of this monograph consist of conclusions 
carefully arrived at inductively from much data observed by the authors 
and others. The conclusion is presented that inbreeding is not in itself 
harmful (p. 139). It produces unfavorable results only when it un- 
covers undesirable recessive characters and tends to build up a homozy- 
gous type around them. When properly controlled, inbreeding is a 
valuable method of purging the stock of unfavorable characters. Any 
consequent loss of vigor can be regained by outbreeding with other 
favorable qualities (p. 140). On the basis of these findings the abolition 
of laws against the marriage of first cousins is suggested (p. 235). The 
conclusions set forth in the last two chapters with regard to the breeding 
of people of superior ability and the control of race intermixture on a 
biological basis are more tentative and possibly will be open to more 
objection. The authors hold that exceptional ability, although defined 
as "skill in accomplishment" (p. 232), is hereditary rather than environ- 
mental in its origin. They assert: "The hereditary factors which 
contribute toward the possibility of genius are numerous. Only occa- 
sionally is the proper combination brought together" (pp. 233-34), but 
they admit that "no one knows what the component parts of these 
desirable qualities are, or can distinguish by external traits the individual 
who carries them" (p. 234) < They explain adventitious genius on the 



